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“FIRST AMERICANS” AID STARVING 
EUROPEAN CHILDREN. 





School Boys of Binghamton, N. Y., Conduct Successful Cam- 
paign—Collect $10,000 for European Relief Council—if Ex- 
ample Is Followed in Every City Problem Will Be Near 
Solution. 


, “Tf you saw a kid that was starving, and he asked you for 
something to eat, would you turn him down? 

“Tf you knew the kid was starving, would you turn him down 
just becnuse you could not see him?” 

These questions were propounded to the Rotary Club of 
Binghamton, N. Y., by Everett Lee, aged 13, a pupil of the 
Theodore Roosevelt School. To each question the response 
came promptly and in unison, * Not a bit of it!” 

“Then,” continued the young orator, “help us to save the 
starving kids in Kurope, fer thousands of them have nothing 
to eat except what we 
send them.” 

And help him they 
did; $666.75 was col- 
lected then and there, 

The meeting was an 
incident of the cam- 
paign which the school- 
beys of 
conducted in behalf of 
the European Relief 
Council, of which Her- 
bert Hoover is the prin- 
cipal representative. 

The Binghamton 
campaign was directed 
by Willis Brown, for- 
merly judge of the 
juvenile court of Salt 
Lake City, and well known as founder of boy cities. He chose 
Binghamton as a demonstration city to show what schoolboys 
well organized can do in a good cause. 

Short talks were given to the boys of each school from the 
fifth grade up on the duties of young citizenship, the measure- 
ment of true Americanism by helpfulness to others, and the 
urgent need for their help for the unfortunate victims of the 
war. Their interest was thoroughly aroused. 

There are 14 public-school districts in the city, and the boys 
of each district selected two boys to represent them in a city 
committee. The 28 committeemen held a meeting in one of the 
principal hotels, and each ate a “ Hooverized meal,” of the kind 
te be given to a European child once a day. It consisted of a 
plate of rice soup, a slice of dry bread, and a glass of milk. 

This committee of boys, representing 2,000 boys of Bingham- 
ton, were told of the conditions of child life in Europe, and how 
$1 per month will keep a child alive by giving him one meal per 
day such as they had eaten. 

The boys elected Everett Lee as chairman, and chose a vice 
Chairman, secretary, and treasurer. The name “First Amer- 

(Continuwed on page 12.) 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ERECTED IN DEVASTATED FRANCE BY AMERICAN SCHOOL CTIILDREN, 


This building in the ruined village of Morey is the first of eleven that will be con 
structed through the activities of the French Restoration Fund. 





SOURCES OF INCREASED REVENUES FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Public Schools a Product of Dutch Experience—General 
Property Tax as Source of Revenue is Disappearing— 
Income Tax the Most Promising New Source—Separate 
School Taxes Desirable. 


By icowin R. A. SeriGMaNnn, MeVickar Professor of Boonomics, 
Columbia Lniversity. 


[Delivered before the Regional Citizens’ Conference for Education, New 
York City.) 

The subject of my remarks to<lay is the sources of school 
revenue. 1 imagine that what is desired is not so much te 
explain to you what everyone knews as to the sources from 
which the present school taxes are drawn, but rather to 
discuss the sources 
from which a possible 
increase of school revy- 
enues may be derived, 
That, after all, is the 
real problem that in- 
terests practical! edu- 
cators. Now, if we for 
a moment cast a retro- 
spective glance on the 
subject in order to get 
a background for what 
I desire to present, the 
first thing that strikes 
us is that school reve- 
nues were for a long 
time obtained from the 
school children them- 
selves, and in many 
parts of the world they are even yet so derived. In some of the 
more democratic countries of the world no mean proportion of 
the school revenues still consists of school fees. Even in this 
country this is true in regard to higher education, although no 
longer so in regard to the primary or secondary schools. For 
some of our State institutions of higher learning, as you know, a 
certain proportion of the revenue, although a constantly de- 
creasing proportion, still comes from students’ fees. 

The proposition that school revenues should be secured from 
taxation and that the support of schools should be a charge 
resting upon the community as a whole does not come from Eng- 
land. It is not one of the heritages of our Anglo-Saxon ancestry, 
What are called public schools in England are just the reverse 
of what we call public schools. The English public school is the 
most aristocratic kind of private school, and no poor man has 
ever been able to send his son to these schools, except possibly 
through some of the few scholarships that are offered. What 
we call public schools—that is, schools epen to the public—is a 
product of the Dutch and not of the English experience. It 
came to us from Holland and New Amsterdam, and thence it soon 
spread, so that before long the local rates er taxes included 
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the support of the schools. Search 
as you may the early annuals of New 
England and you will not find the 
local rates devoted to school purposes. 


The local rates in New England, as in old 
England, were chiefly for the support of 
the church or for the ordinary purposes 
of local government, such as the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, and then, after 
a time, for the relief of the poor. Gradu- 
ally, however, as a result of the Dutch 
influence, the began to derive 
their support from taxation. It was very 
easy in the eighteenth century and 
through a good part of the nineteenth 
century to be satistied with this arrange- 
ment, because the revenues, like 
all other revenues, were drawn from the 
one great chief source, the general prop- 
erty tax—the land first, then other forms 
of real estate, and then, as the various 
classes of personal property developed, 
other kinds of property until at the end 
of the eighteenth century we find a wide- 
spread acceptance of the general property 
tax. 

This was entirely for 
school as well as for other purposes so 
long as two things remained true: First, 
that the wealth of the community—the 
growing wealth of the community—was 
adequately measured by its property; 
and, second, that the growing wealth of 
the community was actually, as well as 
theoretically and legally, reached by the 
general property tax. 

These new conditions, no 
longer apply. The great changes in the 
economic and industrial situation of this 
country which began after the Civil War 
brought about a fundamental alteration 
in the attitude toward school revenues as 
well as all other revenues. The general 
property tax became a less and less satis- 
factory method of reaching the general 
wealth of the community. The reason is 
quite obvious. As more and more classes 
of intangible property made 
their appearance, owing to the change 
of industrial conditions, such the 
growth of corporations and the creation 
of other forms of wealth than real estate 
and tangible property, we find a move- 
ment whereby, slowly, but none the less 
surely, personal property almost com- 
pletely slipped out of the assessment lists. 
As the general property tax therefore ap- 
plied in practice only to tangible per- 
sonalty, we see as a result of this condi- 
tion that while the community was grow- 
ing more wealthy each year, the yield of 
the general property tax was not keeping 
pace with this growth. The constitu- 
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tional limitations prohibiting the raising 
of more than a certain percentage of the 
assessed valuation of property for taxes 
thus automatically served to bring about 
a relatively decreasing fund for the sup- 
port of the schools. 
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sut not only did the produce of the tax 
not keep pace with the growth of the 
community, but with the changes which 
have been taking place in economic con- 
ditions the basis of the tax is itself no 
longer a satisfactory test of wealth. 
Wealth can be measured either in terms 
of income or in terms of capital, which 
we call property. It is no longer true 
that property is the best test of wealth. 
With us during the past decade or two 
the test of wealth has shifted from prop- 
erty to income for reasons that it is not 
necessary to explain. As a result a busi- 
ness man nowadays measures his pros- 
perity by his profits and not by his stock 
in trade. The Civil War was financed 
primarily by indirect taxes and the di- 
rect property tax, Whereas the Great War 
has been financed almost wholly by taxes 
on incomes and profits; there has been no 
tax at all on property. 

Now, what is the consequence of all 
this? If the schools are to keep pace with 
the growing prosperity of the country, 
every school administrator must become 
a close student of modern economics and 
of the modern fiseal theory, because reli- 
ance upon the discredited, outworn, and 
in most of our prominent States, mori- 
bund, property tax will no longer be suffi- 
cient. The property has for revenue pur- 
poses disappeared. At all events it cer- 
tainly has not kept pace with the growth 
of the community. It is no longer an 
adequate test of the prosperity of a com- 
munity, nor is its yield sufficient to keep 
our schools going. We must accordingly 
look elsewhere than to the property tax. 
We must look to the new sources of rey- 
enue. We have heard about the desirabil- 
ity of keeping school and general finances 
We would do well to push still 
further this tendency by differentiating 
the school tax from the other taxes. We 
must, in fact, have separate school rey- 
enues derived from separate sources of 
we are to do justice to the 


separate, 


revenue if 
schools, 

what are these new sources of 
revenue? As the old property tax gradu- 
ally fell away we find in some of the 
States three movements designed to pro- 
vide additional revenue: First, a tax on 
business, including a special system of 
taxes. This for in- 
stance, in California, when it became nec- 
essary to raise an additional million and 
a half to increase the salaries in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, an addi- 
tional tax was imposed on the corpora- 


Now, 


corporation year, 


tions alone. 

Now, I do not entirely approve of this 
movement. Education is a public mat- 
ter—for the benefit of everyone. Why, 
then, should the. burden of maintaining 
the universities fall simply on the corpo- 


‘ations? Such a solution tends to en- 
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gender class feeling, and that is what we 
wish to avoid on this topic. 

Second, a development of the inhegj- 
tance tax. In opinion there is po 
reason why the revenues from the inheri- 
tance tax, which is levied on property at 
the death of the anid 
really represents the capital of the com- 
munity, should not 
purely capital expenses, including those 


my 


owner, therefore 


be ear-markod for 


for new schools. by doing that you at 
once diminish the risk of too close an ap- 
proach to the constitutional limitations 
upon the general property tax. 

The third is a more promising move- 
ment, that of an income tax. As a result 
of the shift of emphasis from property to 
the yield of property—from what a man 
owns to what a man gets—there has been 
a great development toward State income 
taxes. We now have such a tax in the 
State of New York, which is yielding 
$25,000,000 to $37,000,000 a year. In my 
mind in this direction lies what seems to 
be the most promising field for an ade- 
quate source of school revenues. In New 
York, as you know, the revenues of the 
tax are divided equally between the State 
and the local districts. Other States di- 
vide it differently. But we have come to 
the conclusion that education is no longer 
a local matter. There is not enough us- 
sessable property in our poorer communi- 
ties to make possible a good system of 
education resting on a real-estate tax, 
You have got to depend upon the wealth 
of the community as a whole—tbe wealth 
of the State—which in recent yeurs ha. 
come primarily to assume the form of in- 
tangible personal property and which is 
now best measured by the social income. 
The support of the schools must come 
from State-wide sources, just as the high- 
ways in the communities are now being 
constructed by the State. In fact, we ure 
beginning to go still further and see that 
vocational education is now being carried 
on with the aid of a subvention from the 
Federal Government. We are more 
clearly recognizing the fact that educa- 
tion is not only a local or even a State 
interest, but an interest also of the Na- 
tional Government. 

In order to keep education up to the 
level of what it should be, in order to 
make our schools commensurate with our 
population and our prosperity, we should 
spend at least the same proportion of 
our wealth for education did a 
hundred years ago. To rely upon our 
general property tax, as is done in most 
of our Commonwealths, is futile. In 
order to obtain this much-to-be-desired 
result we must turn to the more modern 
methods of tax reform, which will gradu- 
ally allot to the schools the yield in whole 
or in part of some of these newer and 
more fruitful sources of State and local 
revenue. School reform depends in large 
measure upon tax reform. 


as we 
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Rural Schools Require Competent Super ntendents Even More than 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Schools—Election by Popular Vote Not Satisfactory Method of 
Selection-Salary Should Be Not Less than $2,500. 


In city and country the success and 
eflicieney of the public schools depend to 
a very large extent on the character and 
the work of the supertintendent. This is 
so generally recognized that there is now, 
I believe, no city and no town of impor- 
tance in the United States that does not 
have its superintendent of schools or ad- 
ministrative principal. In all the States 
there are superintendents of country 
schools, also—county superintendents or 
commissioners or superintendents of 
townships or districts. 

City superintendents are elected by city 
school boards, which are responsible to 
the people for the management and suc- 
cess of the schools of the city. I know of 
only one city in which this is not so; and 
in that city the people have recently voted 
an amendment to the charter of the city 
which will require the superintendent to 
be elected by a responsible school board 
after next year. In a few cities the su- 
perintendent of schools is elected by the 
city who do the work 
usually done by school boards. Salaries 
of city and town superintendents range 
from $1,500 to $12,000. 


commissioners, 


City Superintendents Are Professional Educators. 


As a result of the method by which they 
are elected and of the salaries paid them, 
a very large majority, practically all, of 
the city superintendents are professional 
educators of recognized ability. Most of 
them have had special preparation for 
their work. 

The salary paid city superintendents is 
important, but the method of their elec- 
tion is still more important. It would be 
considered absurd to hold a city board of 
education responsible for the success of 
the schools under its control and not at 
the same time give it the power to elect 
and dismiss its executive officer, the su- 
perintendent of schools. It would be con- 
sidered equally absurd to elect the city 
Superintendent by popular vote or to let 
the mayor of the city appoint him. 

Important as it is to the city to have a 
competent superintendent of schools, it is 
still more important to the country, and 
it is no less absurd for the county super- 
intendent to be elected by the people at 
large than it would for the city superin- 











By P. P. Craxron, 


tendent to be so elected, and no less ab- 
surd for the county superintendent to be 
elected by, and therefore responsible to, 
some other body than the county board of 
education, than it would be for the city 
superintendent to be elected by and there- 
fore responsible to some other body than 
the city board of education. 
Selection of County Superintendents not Logical. 
Yet county superintendents are elected 
by popular vote on partisan tickets, by 
county courts not in any other way re- 
sponsible for the public schools except 
perhaps that they may determine to some 
extent the county tax levy for schools, by 
commissions, representing local school 
boards over the actions of which the 
county superintendent is supposed to have 
seme kind of control, and possibly in 
other ways equally illogical and absurd. 
But however elected, it may not be ex- 
pected that competent men and women 
can be had to give their time to the 
strenuous, difficult, and responsible duties 
of the office of county superintendent at 
the salaries paid in a very large majority 
of the counties of the United States, 
Fully one-third of the 2,874 county super- 
intendents are paid less than $1,500 a 
year and more than one-half are paid 
less than $1,800. Not more than 10 per 
cent of them are paid as much as $2,500. 
In one State recently studied by the Bu- 
reau of Education more than one-half of 
the county superintendents are paid less 
than $1,000; only 5 per cent are paid 
more than $1,550. (See table on page 
4.) 
Salaries of County Superintendents Inadequate. 
All the conditions under which the 
country schools are conducted are such 
as to require of the county superintendent 
larger ability and harder work than are 
necessarily required of city superintend- 
ents except in the largest cities. Yet the 
average salary of county superintendents 
is much smaller than that of the superin- 
tendents of cities having much smaller 
numbers of children of school age. The 
following table, taken from a study re- 
cently made by the State supervisor of 
schools of Georgia, shows the disparity in 
salaries of county and city superintend- 
ents in that State, The disparity here, 





























however, {s not greater but less than In 
some other States. In each case the city 
is in the county named next above, - 
Comparison of salaries of county and of 
city superintendents in Georgia, 
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No wonder that only 35 of the 155 
superintendents of Georgia devote full 








time to the sehools and that all the others 
do their | 
salaries, 38 being farmers, 9 preachers, 


various things to supplement 


§ merchants, 5 real-estate dealers, 2 bank 
cashiers, 1 a dentist, 5 doeetors, 3 book- 
keepers, 2 editors, 3 cotton 
automobile salesmen, 2 garage 
teachers, 1 a piano tuner, and the others 


dealers, 3 
men, 3 
men of all work. 

In all the States in which county su- 
perintendents are not elected by responsi- 
ble boards, to which they in turn are re- 
sponsible, and in which salaries are not 
large enough to make it possible to fill 
the offices with competent men and 
women giving full time to the duties of 
the office, legislatures should take steps 
ut the earliest possible moment to make 
these things possible and to require them. 
Wowhere should the salary of the county 
superintendent be less than $2,500, and in | 
the larger counties the salaries should be 
at least as large as the salaries of super- 
intendents in cities 
sehoel pepulation. 

To enable the weaker counties to pay | 
adequate salaries and for many other 
reasons, the State should pay one-half of 
the minimum salary at least. 

Boards of education should have the | 


to select 


having as large 








power county superintendents 


{More than two-thirds of all county superintendents are included.]} 
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from the country at large and should be 
required to select them only on the basis 
of professional preparation and ability. 

The offices of the county superintend- 
ents should be supplied with such clerical 
help as will make it possible for the 
superintendents to devote a maximum of 
their time to their administrative and 
supervisory duties, and county boards 
should be permitted to employ supervisors 
to assist the superintendents in helping 
the teachers with the work of organiza- 
tion and teaching, or else the State de- 
partments of education should have con- 
nected with them sufficient numbers of 
expert supervisors to render the needed 
help to the counties, making it unneces- 
sary for the counties to employ super- 
visors at their own expense. 





CANADIAN UNIVERSITY WILL 
TEACH JOURNALISM. 
Courses in journalism in the universi- 
ties of the Dominion of Canada are advo- 
eated by newspaper werkers of London, 


Ontario, organized and affiliated with 
the International Typographical Union. 


The scheme has been approved by the 


governors of the Western University of 


that city. 


Salaries of county Su pe rintendents, 1920. 














MARKED INCREASE IN SCHOOL 
TERM. 
Length of the schooi year in New 





Noe HOCH eS: 


Hampshire wus increased during the year 
1919-20 an average of 1.34 weeks because 
of the operation of the law establishing 
a minimum legal school year. During 
the year 6,500 rural school children were 
given at least four more weeks of instrue- 
tion than they had ever been offered be- 
fore. The minimum set for State school 
aid was a school year of 30 weeks, but 
the average length of term in all districts 
of the State for 1919-20 was 35.8 weeks, 





INCREASES FOR BALTIMORE 
COUNTY TEACHERS. 


Teachers in one-teacher rural schools 
for white children in Baltimore County, 
Md., receive $140 a month in the first 
year of service and reach a maximum of 
$1,800 after nine years. Principals of 
schools with 13 or more assistants will 
receive $2,500 a year, and principals of 
four high will $3,000. 
A degree from a standard college, or its 
equivalent, is required for all high-schoo] 
The salary schedule be- 


schools receive 


appointments. 
came effective on January 1, 1921. 
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NEW 
CULMINATION OF SERIES. 


Regional Citizens’ Conferences Under 
Auspices of Bureau of Education 
Have Appropriate Ending. 


Animated discussion of financial sup- 
port and financial independence of schools 
was 3 feature of the re- 
gional citizens’ conference on education 
held in New York afternoon, 
and evening of January 28 and morning 
of January 29, for the States of New 
York, New and Pennsylvania. 
Leaders in the discussion were W. L. Et- 


conspicuous 


morning, 


Jersey, 


tinger, superintendent of schools of New 
York City ; Thomas W. Churchill, former 
president of the New York Board of Edu- 
eation; David B. Corson, superintendent 
of schools of Newark, N. J.; Charles L. 
Craig, comptroller of the city of New 
York; James Byrne, of the New York 
State Board of Regents; Lawson Purdy, 
former president of the department of 
taxes and assessments of New York; and 
Peter J. Brady, 
New York City. 

The chairman of the morning session 
was P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; and Elmer Ells- 


supervisor of records, 


worth Brown, chancellor of New York 
University, presided at the afternoon 
session. 


Missionary Spirit Must Be Developed. 

The preparation of teachers for their 
work was the subject of Supt. E. C. Hart- 
well, of Buffalo. He urged the develop- 
ment of the spirit 
teachers to point out some of the good 
things in the profession and told how 
teacher recruiting is stimulated in the 
schools of Buffalo. 

He expressed the opinion that the cur- 
riculum already overcrowded and 
that trying anything new the 
schools should try to accomplish as effi- 


missionary among 


was 


before 


ciently as they could those things already 
in the courses of study. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal of 
P. S. 6, Manhattan, told of some of the 
difficulties upon teachers by 
their working conditions, and Maj. Brad- 
ley Martin, president of the National 
Kindergarten Association, made a plea 
for an extension of the kindergartens. 


imposed 


Hope of the Nation’s Founders. 


Continuation schools are a for- 
Ward toward realizing the hope of the 
founders of the Nation, said William Me- 
Andrew, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, at the evening 
Session of the conference, 

“The law establishing continuation 
Schools,’ he said, “is a move in the slow 


step 
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realization of the original American pro- 
position, that to preserve the ideals for 
which the Nation was founded, the succes- 
sive generations must be trained to a 





realization of their duty toward the gen- 
eral welfare, which is what the or- 
ganization of the people as government is 
for. 

“From the standpoint of 
we view the continuation education law 
It is the Na- 
step 


the schools 


as a self-evident necessity. 
tion taking another important 
toward completing its original purpose. 
It is an attempt to take care of the ed- 
ucation of children up to 18 years of age.” 
Other aspects of the movement were 
treated by Louis A, Wilson, director of 
industrial and agricultural education, 
New York State; Peter J. Brady, and 
Health Commissioner Royal S. Copeland, 
The chairman of the meeting was Ray- 
mond Knoeppel, president of the Rotary 
Club, who told of the support which em- 
ployers generally giving the con- 
tinuation-school movement. 
Overstandardization. 


were 


Economy Responsible for 


Overstandarization of the schools was 


deplored by Supt. D. B. Corson, of 
Newark. He was emphatic in his state- 
ment that education should be less 


mechanical. He said that in his opinion 
the present wave of economy is respon- 
sible for the effort to effeet overstand- 
wrdization. Dr. criticized also 
the general tendency to seek “ entrance 


Corson 


to college rather than to acquire an ed- 
cation.” 

A luncheon at the Hotel Commedore on 
Saturday concluded the conference, and 
the series of regional citizens’ conferences 
begun at Chicago, November 29, 1920, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Ed- 
vention, was at an end. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN DELIVER 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 

Illustrated lectures on civic improve- 
ment were given by eighth grade pupils 
at Johnstown, Pa., as a part of the grad- 
uating exercises of the class which com- 
pleted the work of the grammar schools 
in January. ‘Topics were presented by 
representatives of each school, and each 
topic -was accompanied by stereopticon 
slides. Data and slides were supplied by 
the civie planning commission. 





School physicians and school sanitary 
inspectors in Greece are required by a 
recent law to take special courses quali- 
fying them for their work before they 
can obtain the necessary certificate. 





liealth supervision included 98 per cent 
| of the publie school children of the State 
of New Hampshire during the year 


} 1919-20. 
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SYSTEMATIC TESTS IN IDAHO 
CITIES. 


Representative ef Central Bureau Visits 
Cities and Towns and Instructs Super- 
intendents and Teachers. 





A bureau of edueational tests and 
meusurements has been established by 
the Idaho State Department ef Educa- 
tion at the Lewiston State Normal School. 
The bureau is intended to serve as a cen- 
tral agency and clearing house for the 
work of this kind throughout the State. 
Cc. L. Harlan is director, and I, N. Mad- 
sen is his assistant. Both of them have 
had especial training and wide experience. 

Twenty-three cities and towns of the 
Siate have been visited by the director 
or his assistant for the purpose of aiding 
local school authorities in making stand- 
ard tests. More than 35,000 tests have 
been given in reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage and grammar, and in general in- 
telligence, The results have been tabu- 
lated and put into such form as to make 
them available to every superintendent 
and teacher in the 23 school systems. In 
every place visited the superintendent 
and teachers were given complete instruc- 
tions for conducting the tests and the 
children were actually tested by way of 
demonstration. 

In addition to the larger cities and 
towns, eight counties of the State are 
now using tests and measurements under 
the direction of the bureau and with the 
cooperation of county superintendents 
and the rural department of the Lewis- 
ton Normal Schoel.—/7. BF. Porwler. 





“OUTSIDE ” STUDENTS MUST PAY 


MORE. 
Tuition fees at the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Arts have recently been increased 100 per 
cent for pupils whose homes are not in 
the State, and the general fee imposed 
on all students has been increased almost 
50 per cent. The change will hecome ef- 
fective in the fall of 1921. 

The action of the trustees, according 
to President R. D. Hetzel, “ was inspired 
by a desire to lessen the expenses of the 
State as far as practicable by collecting 
as much as feasible from students and, 
secondly, by limiting the number of stu- 
dents whe come to the institution from 
other States and by requiring them to 
bear a much larger part of the cost of 
their education.” 





Classes for foreign-born mothers of 
school children are conducted as a part 
of the public-school system of Los An- 
gzeles, 
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REGIONAL CITIZENS’ CON- 
FERENCE AT BOSTON. 


For the Six New England States—Tenth 
to be Held in Series of Twelve—Rural 


School Needs Are Emphasized. 

“Undue credulity in the American peo- 
ple is something to which the attention 
of educators must be devoted It isa 
new development, highly unpromising, of 


the past 30 vears. We are becoming more 


and more subject to what may be called 
‘herd impulses,” gregarious impulses, 


common emotions,” said Dr. Charles W, 
Kliot. president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at the citizens’ conference on edu- 
cation for the New Eugland States, held 
in Boston January 21 and 22. 
“We are leading hasty, busy, 
lives,” said Dr. Eliot further. “It is a 
vreat, threatening blight. It threatens 


too busy 


net only the mental health of the people, 
but the physical health as well. 


Physical Training Is Most Important. 

“T take it for granted that everybody 
now understands that the one thing to 
which the nations should attend at once 
is universal physical training for our 
people. That is the main movement of 
the day, and a most important thing to 
accomplish, 

* There are some very important changes 
needed in American schools. I think it 
is fundamental that we have new methods 
ot instruction, new methods of discipline, 
new methods of training. We have got 
to enlist the interest of every pupil at 
work in public and private schools as 
well, in his daily tasks, in order to get 
from him hard, persistent, willing work. 
There is an all too common opinion that 
there is no useful training except in un- 
attractive, repulsive training. This is 
just the opposite of the truth for either 
child or adult. The theory that there is 
no use in any training that is not repul- 
sive is a theory that has too long domi 
nated our schools.” 

Uniformity of New England Practices. 

The conference was welcomed by Gov 
Channing H. Cox, of Massachusetts, and 
Mayor A. J. Peters, of Boston, both of 
whom emphasized the unity of the people 
of New England, notwithstanding State 
lines, and the uniformity of its educa- 
tional aims and practices. Mayor Peters 
stated that Boston's appropriations for 
education have increased from $8,000,000 
to $13,000,000 in a year, but the people 
vote the money willingly and proudly. 

* Largely under the inspiration of this 
section of the country, the people of the 
United States have maintained and in- 
creased their faith in the public-school 
system, which is the most characteristic 
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institution of our democratic Republic 
and of the States of which it is co 

posed,” said Dr. Claxton. “It is our 
greatest cooperative enterprise the 


greatest in all the world—tirough which, 
in theory at least, all the people pay in 
proportion to their ability regardless of 
their wealth, in order that all the chil- 
dren of all the people, regardless of their 
oppor- 


poverty, may have full and equal 


tunity for that education which makes for 
individual development and culture, for 
economic and industrial life, and for good 
citizenship. Regardless of all else that 
we do, we owe them that obligation, and 


the public-school system meets it.’ 
Square Deal for Country Children. 


Brief addresses were made by the com- 
missioners of education of the several 
New England States, and each one re- 
viewed the conditions and needs of the 
schools under his direction. Dor. Augus 
tus O. Thomas, State superintendent of 
public instruction for Maine, urged that 
country children have a square deal, and 
that the schools provided for them be 
made as good as those enjoyed by city 
children. 

Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, emphasized 
the fact that expenditure for education 
is an investment, net an extravagance, 
He, too, spoke for equal oppertunity for 
in closing said: 
} 


country children, and 
“The purpose of all our efforts must 
to make the teacher in the classroom 
more efficient. All other things are worth 
while only as they bring a reaction on 
the individual teacher.” 

Must Avoid Period of Retrenchment. 


Dr. Smith pointed out that the progress 
of education in the United States was 
retarded during the period of retrench- 
ment of expenditures following the Civil 
War. 


guarded against to-day. 


Such a period he feared must be 
He urged that 
in transferring a part of the burdens of 
the war to succeeding generations there 
should be afforded ample opportunity for 
meeting such obligutions through ade- 
quate education. 
Commissioner Kk. W. Butterfield de- 
seribed the beneficial results of the New 
Hampshire of supervision, in 
which the superintendents are responsi- 
ble directly to the State commissioner. 


systeni 


Commissioner Clarence H, Dempsey, of 
Vermont, urged the necessity for more 
generous salaries for rural teachers and 
for better facilities for training teachers. 





Five hundred and twenty-six school 
buildings in New Hampshire were im- 
proved or remodeled during the year 
1919-20, according to the biennial report 
of the State board of education. 


ais ? — 


AN EXAMPLE OF SELF-GOy. 
ERNMENT. 


“McCabe School State” in John p, 
Wells School, Brooklyn, Has Author. 
ity Over Pupils. 


School government by pupils is sne 
cessfully conducted in the John D. Wells 
School (P. S. No. 50), of Brooklyn, N, xe 
of which Oswald Schlockow is principal, 
The organization was named the McCabe 
: 


School State in honor of the district sy. 


perintendent, a firm believer in student 
vovernimuent, and is a copy ef the system 
used for a number of years at publie 
school 109, of Brooklyn, of which Mr, 
Schlockow was formerly principal. 

The School State has authority outside 
the classroom only, but may handle a 
case from the Classroom referred to it 
by the teacher in charge. The penalties 
inflicted are (1) reparation, where pos- 
reprimand in 
(4) reprimand in class, (5) deten- 


sible. (2) apology, (3) 
court, 
tion, (6) 


) deprivation of the rights of citi- 


imposition of demerit marks, 
and (7 
zenship for a stated period. The last in- 
volves the forfeiture of civic rights in 
halls, playyards, and on the street. All 
penalties must be approved by the teacher 
in charge, 

Stute officers, consisting of a governor, 
secretary of 
attorney 


u lieutenant governor, a 


Stute, a State treasurer, an 
general, and a chief justice, are nomi- 
nated by a convention of delegates chosen 
from the upper classes, and are elected 
The nominees 
address the «assembled citizens in the 
auditorium of the school to outline theif 


policies and to appeal for the support of 


after a week’s campaign, 


the voters. The canvassing of votes is 
done outside of school hours. 

Ruch class of the upper grades of the 
school is “city” and 
sends a delegate to the “state legisla- 
ture.” This consists of a senate of girls 
elected in each of the cities of the girls’ 
department, and an assembly composed 
of boys. before taking 
effect, must be approved by the governor 
and signed by the principal of the school, 
When a 
governor vetoes a bill, it is submitted by 


organized as a 


Resolutions, 


who exercises a final veto. 
referendum to the voters in class and 
by them approved or disapproved. 

The state officers are elected for a 
Each city elects a mayor 
Each row of 


school term. 
for a term of one month. 
seats forms a ward and elects an alder- 
man to the city council, which concerns 
itself with affairs pertaining to the class, 
such as the arrangement of pictures and 
decorations, and the distribution of ma- 
terial. The teacher retains an absolute 
! veto over the deliberations of the council. 
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THE NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING MOTHER. 


A Brief Review of One Year’s Experience in New York State with Classes 
for Non-English-Speaking Women. 


By ELIzap 


ra A, Woopwanrp, State Supervisor of Classes for Immigrant Women, 








Complications are constantly arising in 
the homes with the non-English-speaking 
mothers whose children are learning 
American custoims and ideals far more 
rapidiy than the mother can follow. 
These children are losing quickly all 
sympathetic appreciation of the tradi- 
tions of their parents. Child welfare 
seems to have brought to the foreground 
the necessity for instruction of the moth- 
ers. 

“7 wish I had a mother like Tommy’s 
—she can write a note to the teacher,” 
mournfully remarks Michael Colletti, af- 
ter a few years in the public schools. 
But David Saretzky, who has had differ- 
ent experiences. even though his mother 
can not read or write English, announces 
“My mother is an American now—she 
wears a hat and goes to the moving-pic- 
ture show.” And yet during all the 
months of his school lifé his mother had 
not been able to read or sign his reports. 


Chidren Do Not Approve Homeland Customs. 


Young Americans stride ahead, quietly 
contemplating or openly expressing judg- 
ments upon foreign-born parents, and 
watch with oversensitiveness the home- 
land customs which the older members of 
the family attempt to keep alive. 

The following statement by Bernard J. 
Fagan, chief probation officer of the 
Children’s Court of the City of New York, 
is a striking evidence of the inability of 
parents to speak English as a cause of 
juvenile delinquency: 

“Last year, out of 15,000 children who 
were arraigned in the Children’s Court, 
city of New York, there were referred to 
the probation department of the court, 
for investigation and social analysis, 
6,621 children. This includes all classes 
of offenses. 

Knowledge of English Prevents Delinquency. 


“The summary of the tabulation of na- 
tivities shows: 

“Native-born children of native-born 
parents, 1.971, or 28.8 per cent. 

*“Native-born children of foreign-born 
parents, 3,899, or 58.8 per cent. 

“ Foreign-born children of foreign-born 
parents, 751, or 11.4 per cent.” 

Mr. Fagan adds: “I have no hesitation 
in saying that the inability of foreign 
parents to speak English is responsible 
for a large contribution of juvenile de- 
linquency in this court.” 





Principals of public schools in foreign 
districts are beginning to realize new re- 
sponsibility for preserving the integrity 
of the home. They see that the mothers 
need instruction and help during the dif- 
ficult years of adjustment to conditions 
ina new country. 

Children Should Not Teach Parents. 


Night schools and industrial Classes 
are reaching the man as well as the 
woman in industry, but the woman in 
the home has too long remained a for- 
goiten factor in child and community 
welfare. In gaining the life of America, 
the women as well as the men need the 
English language. This teaching of the 
parents can no longer be left entirely to 
the children. Too long have the public 
schools used the children for this purpose, 
oblivious of the fact that the very cendi- 
tion they wish to remedy—the broken 
authority in the home—is hastened by 
placing the younger members of the fam- 
ily in the position of conscious instrue- 
tors of their elders. The morals of most 
little children can not stand this strain. 
Gradually the seeds of superiority and 
disrespect are sown. 

In the year 1918-19 there were only 
4 cities in the State of New York in 
which regular work of teaching English 
to foreign-born women was conducted in 
addition “to the night-school system. 
These cities were New York, Syracuse, 
Albany, and Schenectady. During the 
year 1919-20, however, 52 communities 
have been aroused to action and hearly 
500 classes have been started with a regis- 
tration of more than 6,500 women, a con- 
servative estimate for the entire State. 


More Women Immigrants Than Men. 


Although the interest awakened in 
many centers is gratifying, the problem 
has scarcely been touched. New plans 
are under way universally for another 
year of double effort. From 1910 to 1914, 
many thousands of women entered the 
country, as well as since the signing of 
the armistice. The immigration reports 
of recent months indicate that at present 
more women than men are entering the 
United States. During the 15 years pre- 
ceding the World War, 26 per cent of all 
immigrants 14 years of age and over 
were illiterate. If this percentage of 
illiteracy continues, the task of New York 
State, which receives a large proportion 





of each incoming group will be tremen- 
dously increased. 

In the spring of 1920 the New York 
City director of Americanization work 
reported 62 classes for women with a 
register of 1.264 in the entire city. 
These classes are supported jointly by 
the State and city. Twenty are home 
classes and the other 42 are heid in 
school or neighborhood rooms. These 
figures do not include the women reached 
in the day industrial classes or tn the 
evening schools, 

New public-school experiments were 
tried with the women's classes in New 
York City by the State department dur- 
ing the year 1919-20, One teacher 
Was assigned to one school or to one 
school district to reach as many women 
as possib'e during school hours. When 
room was available these teachers held 
large classes in a school or neighbor- 
hood building daily, with sessions of two 
hours, twice a week for each class, 

Women Hesitate to Leave Home. 

In some districts only home classes 
were practicab’e for many months be- 
fore the women were willing to go to a 
neighborhood room or to a school build- 
ing. It was found that home classes 
were not so often necessary in districts 
of the city if the people had emigrated 
from sections of Europe where a strong 
native tradition for education prevailed. 
On the other hand, women from illiterate 
sections, usually from southern Europe, 
feared to leave their homes to attend 
To go to the school where their 
children were taught was looked upon as 
humilating. 

After many friendly visits home c’asses 
were established and it sometimes took 
several months to persuade the women 
that there were additional advantages 
in attending a class in a larger school or 
neighborhood room, Not the least of 
these advantages was the possibility of 
securing a suitable caretaker for the 
small children in an adjoining room, 
Through the deepening of interest and 
the joy in their personal progress, the 
women gained greater confidence in 
themselves and gradually became less 
suspicious and felt more free to leave 
their homes a few hours a week to fol- 
low ‘“‘the American lady" to the place 
she found most advantageous for them to 
meet. 

Ability to Write Gives Great Pleasure. 

Those who have had the privilege of 
watching the progress of the women in 
the home and neighborhood classes dur- 
ing the past winter realize the deep 
satisfaction which results from the 
simple accomplishments—signing one's 
name; writing a note to a principal, to 

(Continued on page 15.) 


classes, 
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COMENIUS AND HORACE MANN 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Possibly to a greater extent than in any 
have failed to 
about edu- 


other thing the schools 
llake the people intelligent 
itself. Special attention is given 


to the work of 


eation 
warriors, statesmen, au 
and others. The anniversaries of 
their birthdays are celebrated with spe- 


thors, 


cial pregrams and exercises. jsut no 


such attention is given to great educators, 
has 


work has 


‘iven form and spirit to our systems of 


whose made possible or 


edueation. No special honor is paid them 


in the sehools. 


Since these men and women have 


wrought at the very foundations of civ- 
generously to 
that they 


should be remembered in our schools and 


contributed 
fitting 


and 


progress, it is 


lization 
human 


that our children and youth should know 
of them and their work. 
The commissioner of education, there- 
fore, suggests that the three hundred and 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the birth of 
Johan Amos Comenius be observed with 
appropriate exercises in schools and col- 
leges on March 28, and that the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of Horace be observed like- 
wise on May 4. 
ean tell the 


Mann 


Teachers children about 
these men and how they have affected 
the schools and the life of this country. 
‘hey can also tell something of the con- 
time they 
With very 


able to 


education at the 
of their 
they will be 


ditions of 
lived and 
little effort 
simple programs of recitations, efc., or 


ideals. 


make 


to adjust to their needs programs that 


may appear in school journals or else 


where, 
In high 
leges, and universities the prograin can 


schools, normal schools, col- 


be made somewhat more elaborate, but an 
important part of it in every case should 
he a brief address on the life and work 
of the man, the anniversary of 
birth is celebrated, and a more compre- 
hensive account of what he did for edu- 


whose 
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cation and how and at what sacrifice 
he did it, and how his work has affected 
and the life of the people. 
At no place should the program take more 
than an hour. 


the schools 





TO REDUCE ADULT ILLITERACY 
IN MEXICO. 


Instruction for illiterates in the ter- 
ritories of the Republic of 


a law promulgated recently. 


Mexico is 
provided by 
The law authorizes the employment of 
persons in every locality who will under- 
take the instruction of one or more illit- 
Children under 15 years of age 
districts provided with 
included in the applica- 


erates. 
who live in 
schoo!s are not 
tion of the law. 
The American 
Mexico, who reports the promulgation of 
the law, states that it will not only tend 
to uplift the will 
also create a better feeling on our bor- 
Under the American immigration 
law illiterates are not allowed to enter 
the United States, although their more 
fortunate fellow countrymen may cross 


consul at Mexicali, 


peon classes, but it 


der. 


and recross the border at will. 





DISCOVERS IOWA’S BEST RURAL 


PUPILS. 
Scholarship contests in the rural schools 


of Iowa were conducted recently under 
the supervision of the State department 
As a result, 15 boys and 15 
the 
grade students in the district 
the State, and their pictures were printed 


superin- 


of education. 


girls chosen as best eighth- 


were 
schools of 
in a broadside issued by the 
tendent of public instruction. 

was inaugurated with the 
fundamental 


The contest 
idea of emphasizing the 
things in the rural schools and in stimu- 


lating the activities in scholarship. 





PRINCETON MAY RESTRICT 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT. 
Restriction of the 
University, probably to 2,000 


enrollment of 
Princeton 
pupils, is under consideration by a com- 
mittee of the faculty appointed for that 
purpose, according to a statement issued 
by John Grier Hibben, president of the 
university. The committee is to prepare 
a plan “that may be fair to all appli- 
cants and secure for Princeton the most 
desirable body of students.” 
RELATION BETWEEN PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL ABILITY. 





Elementary physical tests have -been 
given to the 312 members of the freshman 
class of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, of Troy, N. Y., in an attempt to 
determine the relation between physical 


and mental ability. The tests are such 


} 
| 
| 
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as the average high-school student shoulg 
be able to pass and are arranged to as- 
certain the general physical condition of 
student who enters the institute, 
Progressive tests will be given through- 
determine the 


every 
out the college course to 
rate of development and the relation be- 


tween mental and physical training. 





LONDON CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
ENROLL 12,000. 


were 
opened in London on January 10 enrolled 
12,000 pupils, or 82 per cent of the first 
age group officially registered for sueh 
instruction. At the Whitechapel Day 
Continuation School 99 per cent of those 


lor seve 


Day continuation schools whi 


registered were in attendance. 
eral weeks preceding the date of open- 
ing the principals of the sur- 
veyed the industrial condition and social 


schools 


activities of their districts, and the large 
initial enrollment is largely due to that 
preliminary effort and to the active co. 
the head teachers of the 


elementary schools. 


operation of 





SPECIAL DISTINCTIONS FOR 
MERITORIOUS SCHOOLS. 

spirit 

units of the 
Corps in 


To stimulate a competitive 


members of junior 
Officers’ 
schools not rated as essentially military, 
high school” 
naking an 


along 
Reserve Training 
the designation ‘“ honor 


will be awarded institutions 


exceptionally good record cach year, the 


War Department has announced. Corps 
area commanders will make the recom- 
mendations. Military schools of spe- 
cially meritorious achievement will be 
designated “honor military schools.” 


EMPLOY CHILDREN ALREADY 
OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Resolutions recommending that eimiploy- 
ers in need of help be asked to refer to 


the employment bureau of the board of 


education in order to give work to chil 
dren already out of school rather than 
to take more children from school and 
thus add to the present unemployment 


have been passed by two city 
United Chari- 


situation 
district committees of the 


ties in Chicago. 





Funds for the establishment and main- 


tenance of a commercial school at Sings 
provided by the 


The 


hai, China, have been 
Chinese and French Governments. 
school will be under the joint control of 
the two nations. The French Governs- 
ment contributed $30,000 toward the ex- 
penses, which it is estimated will 
amount to $130,000 a year. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 
ARE SURVEYED. 


Commission Recommends Appointed 
Board of Education, County Unit, and 
Abregation of Special Charters. 


Improv: adwinistration of 
schools by the State, count 


hetter-trained teachers, and 


ies, and cities, 


better finan- 


cial support of the schools are the most 
urgent needs of the public-school system 
of North Carolina, ording to the re- 
port issued recently by the State educa- 
tional commission. The report is the 


basis of a proposed schoo! code now un- 


der consideration by the legislature. 


Constitutional Amendment Is Recommended. 


The commission was appointed by an 
act of the legislature, and an appropri- 
ation was made toward its expense. 
Upon invitation of the commission the 


General Education Beard made a survey 
of the schools of the State, under the di- 


rection of Dr. Frank P. Bachman, and 
made appropriations ameunting to about 
$18,000. 

The report suggests that the State con- 
stitution be amended so as to permit 
the general assembly to create a State 
board of education of lay members to 
replace the present board of ex-oflicio 
members. This Iny board of five or seven 


persons should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor for 
different times. It 
a board should appoint 
intendent of s fix 


authorize the employment of an adequite 


prolk nged terms, expiring at 
re prapored that such 
the State super- 
his salary, and 


hoagis, 


staff. An amerndment to this effect would 
tend not only to remove the office from 
politics but place the beard and the 
superintendent, its executive officer, in 
a correct relation to each other. The 
staff proposed would include divisions 


of schoolhouse planning, teachers’ cer- 


tificates, 
work, and 


supervision, school-extension 


State school funds and school 
records, 
System. 


Special Charters Break Up County 


Nominafiy, Nerth Carelina has a county 
system of education, but there has been 
much creating 
cially chartered districts and special tax 
districts. 
tion should be replaced by a simple gen- 


special legislation spe 


The existing complex legisla- 


eral law, the repert says, previding for 
a county system of schools and for city 
School districts. By this system schools 
of each county would be governed by a 
county board of edneation elected on a 
nonpartisan ballot at a general school 
election and authorized to employ county 
Superintendents, supervisors, and assist- 
ants. 
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Due to the slow development of county 
schools, the number of city or specially 
chartered districts in North Carolina is 
unusually large as compared with that of 
other States. These charters, the report 
says, differ from one another in impor- 
tant and inadequate 
guides in the development of modern city 
The report recommends that a 
single, unified code be provided for use 
in the cities, between 20 and 30 in num- 
ber, which are so cireumstanced that they 
should be permitted to continue as sepa- 
rate districts. 

According to the report, “the way to 


details, are 


as 


schools. 


get and hold well-trained teachers is sim- 
Their tenure must be secure, their 
and appropriate 
teacher-training institutions must 
readily It recommended 
that the present salary schedule, which 


ple. 
Salaries attractive, 
be 
accessible.” is 
favors the unprepared teacher, should be 
altered to provide adequate pay for ade- 
quate training, and should be computed 
an annual rather than a monthly 
that teacher-training institutions 
in the State should be developed and su- 
pervised; and that 10 additional normal 


on 


basis; 


schools be established, at least one of 





Which should be established in the imme- 
diate future. 





MODELED ON DANISH FOLK 
SCHOOLS. 


North Carolina Mountaineers Will Re- 


ceive Industrial Training in New 
Schoo Under Presbyterian Board. 


Training for life in the mountains. of 
Nerth Carolina 
* Practical 


Western is the purpose 


of the Life School,” opened 
in January at Burnsville, Yancey County, 
m.. &.. Presbyterian Board of 
Home The curriculum, mod- 
eled on that of the Danish folk sehools, 
embraces courses in wood and iron work, 
and the of farm 
Courses in agriculture, 
stenography, typewriting, 
literature, and music 
are offered, also. The first session of the 
18 in length, will in 
charge of a vocational specialist and 10 


IN the 


Missions. 


farm mechanics, use 
power machines. 
bookkeeping, 
domestic science, 


school, weeks be 


teachers. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS AGAIN FLOCK 
TO GERMANY. 

German universities are again crowded 

with students, according to reports from 


Berlin. Available dwellings in the vi- 
cinity of the several universities are 
wholly insufficient to accommodate all 


those who wish to attend. 
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WEST VIRGINIA CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION. 


Held at Charleston in Response to Call 
of United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


“Money paid in taxes that would 
double the salary of the teacher can be 
regarded only as the most profitable in- 
vestment the citizens of the State can 
make,” said Gev. John J. Cornwell, of 


West Virginia, in the introductory ad- 
dress at the regional citizens’ confer- 


ence on education for West Virginia held 
at Charleston on January 24. 

Other speakers at the conference were 
M. I. Shawkey, State superintendent of 
free schools in West Virginia; George 
Ford, superintendent elect; Frank B. 
Trotter, president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity: George 8S. Laidley, superinten- 
dent of schools in Charleston; and Earl 
W. Ogelbary, of Wheeling, member of 
the State board of education. 

Need of equalization of educational 
opportunities and taxation in West Vir- 
ginia was emphasized by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who addressed a 
joint session ef the senate and house of 
delegates. The commissioner called at 
tention to the fact that residents of some 
townships pay 10 times more for schools 
than those of others, and that school 
terms in some sections of the State are 
iiuch shorter than in others. Attention 
was called also to the acute shortage of 
in the State and to the fact 
that 1.500 schools are taught by teachers 
who can not pass the required examina- 
tions, 


teachers 


“Why can you not get more teachers? 
You do not pay them enough. Some of 
the teachers follow the profession only 
until they secure enough money to take 
up other work. Two years ago 
S385 was the annual salary of the country 
teacher. It is now about $600 a 
You should find some way of in- 


some 


seloo) 
year. 
creasing the salary of your teachers.’ 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WILL 
TEACH AIR NAVIGATION, 


Air navigation in peace and war will 
be the subject of a new extension course 
to be given at Columbia University, be- 
cinning February 7. The problem to be 
studied will be elementary. “In this 
course,” says the announcement, “some 
of the fundamentals of several impor- 
tant elements entering into the employ- 
ment of aircraft beth for war and also 
for special commercial purposes will re- 
ceive major consideration. Engineering 
aecomplishments and problems awaiting 
solution will be deseribed.” 
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HARVARD’S NEW ENDOW- 
MENT NOT SUFFICIENT. 


President Lowell States That Fees Must 
Be Increased—FEfforts to Raise Scho- 
lastic Standards. 





Tuition at Harvard University must 
be increased in order to meet the annual 
deficit, notwithstanding the endowment 
campaign for $15,000,000 conducted by 
the alumni, according to the annual re- 
port of President Lowell, just issued, 
During the academic 1919-20 a 
deticit of $161,000 was incurred, due to 
the payment of salaries to 
members of the faculty, and to the in- 
crensed cost of labor, of services of all 
kinds, of coal, and of other materials, 
Harvard Fees Not Unduly High. 

The report asserts that the fees now 
charged at Harvard are than 
those charged at other large institutions 
of similar rank, and states that perhaps 
the most rational way of reaching a wise 
result would be to base the increase in 
fees upon the relation of the prevailing 
level of prices before the war to the 
probable permanent increase in prices. 
This method was employed in regard to 
Salaries, and the necessary increase was 
estimated at 50 per cent. 

President Lowell reports that during 
recent years “there has been a constant 
effort to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship {n the college.” He finds that “so 
far as the minimum work required fora 
dezree is concerned, the improvement has 
been marked.” Harvard students, though 
“they are not obliged to work too hard,” 
nevertheless “ have to work harder in col- 
lege than their fathers did. * * 

* Raising, however, the minimum stand- 
ard, or even the average scholarship of 
undergraduates, is not enough,” continues 
President Lowell. “It is not less, per- 
haps more, important to increase the am- 
bition for excellence on the part of those 
capable of achieving it. 


year 


increased 


smaller 


Scholarship in College Not Appreciated. 

“The real desire for high scholarship 
depends upon the attitude of the alumni 
and the public. If the object of college 
is reparation for life by education, ex- 
cellence therein ought to be better than 
mediocrity; but this the public fails to 
understand. In England a man’s career 
at the bar or in public life is greatly as- 
sisted by taking a high class of honors 
at Oxford or at Cambridge. In France 
the gateway to success in many careers 
is opened only by a series of rigorous 
competitive examinations. Here the great 
law firms select eagerly the graduates of 
our law school who stand highest in 


| 


| 
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rank; but the world does not value in 
the same way the highest scholars in col- 
lege, 

“Perhaps this is because scholarship 
in college does not indicate special train- 
fact it 
The qual- 


ing for a career; yet in means 
something not less important. 
ities Which obtain the largest rewards in 
any profession are often those believed 
to be imparted by a broad general educa- 
tion, such as resourcefulness, the ability 
to see many points of view, and the ca- 
pacity for imagination. If in college we 
do not give these things, at least to our 
best scholars, we are sadly at fault. If 
we do give them, high rank in college is 
an indication of the extent to which the 


student has acquired them.” 





ADVANTAGES OF ALL-THE- 
YEAR SCHOOLS. 


Would Benefit Pupils and Teachers and 
Would Save a Fifth of School Cost— 
Better for Tourists, too. 


1. It would offer four quarters of 12 
weeks each with a week of vacation be- 
tween quarters, thus giving a minimum 
of four weeks’ vacation to teachers and 
students desiring to work continually. 
This is twice as much vacation as ordi- 
nary business men get and four times as 
much as many clerks receive. 

2. It would eliminate the necessity for 
one-fifth of our present investment in 
buildings to accommodate the same num- 
ber of students or allow the present build- 
ings to accommodate one-fifth more with- 
out additional investment. 

3. It would allow any student of good 
physique, and more than average ability, 
to cover the present school curriculum in 
three years instead of four. 

4. It would allow teachers a sabbati- 
cal period very frequently and without 
extra expense to themselves or the board 
of education, since by teaching four 
terms for two consecutive years the 
teachers could rest for an entire sem- 
ester on the extra salary thus earned, 
for travel, recreation, study, or any other 
purpose, 

5. Making the legal school year to con- 
sist of any three of the four quarters 
would open the fourth quarter as elective 
to both students or teachers. It would 
enable students to attend school at the 
most convenient season ; accommodate the 
tourists through its much shorter pe- 
riods; and, lastly, give teachers, with 


. little expense to the board of education, 
the equivalent of a 10 per cent advance 


in salary with an opportunity for even 
greater advance to those who teach four 
quarters.—Los Angeles School Journal, 
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ATLANTIC CITY PROGRAM 
COVERS WIDE RANGE. 


Coming Meeting of Department of 
Superintendence Promises to Be Un. 
usually Profitable. 


Wide range of subject matter charae- 
terizes the program of the meeting of the 
of the 


Association to be 


department of superintendence 
National Education 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
to March 3. 


The first session, on Monday, February 


oO” 


February 27 


27, will be devoted to the rural school, 
“the great problem in American educa- 
tion.” At the afternoon session of the 
Same day superintendents of schools at 
Rochester, N. Y., Seattle, and 
Cincinnati will speak on “Some ideals 
and accomplishments of the school system 
I represent.” 

Subjects for other sessions of the con- 
ference include Americanization and 
civie training, the best use of the super- 
intendents’ time, the probable future of 
education in the United States, the ideals 
of the teacher, how to get better teaching, 
national aid for education, how the pub- 
lic may understand the service the school 
is rendering the community, and the local 
influence of the Russell Founda- 
tion’s ranking of Montana’s educational 


Newark, 


Sage 


system. 

Departmental meetings of superintend- 
ents, grouped according to the population 
of the cities they represent, will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 2. The 
general subject for discussion in the meet- 
ings is *‘ Grading teachers’ salaries.” : 





LOSE NEARLY A MIL- 


LION DOLLARS. 


SCHOOLS 


Nearly a million dollars, recently voted 
by the people of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
public schools, have been diverted to the 
support of the public library, by the de- 
cision of the Budget Commission of 
Cuyahoga County; and the court of ap- 
peals has upheld the decision. The ap- 
portionment of this sum to the library 
was based upon an interpretation of the 
law on the subject which previously had 
not been so construed. The members of 
the school organization, almost 4.000 in 
number, who were instrumental in gain- 
ing the popular vote for school support, 
have turned their attention to the State 
legislature, now in session, in the hope 
that the law may be amended for the 
benefit of the schools. 





Three junior high schools are success- 
fully maintained in Savannah, Ga. 
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TO DISCUSS HIGHWAY AND 
HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. 


Governmental, Educational, and Indus- 
trial Authorities to Take Part in Con- 
ference at University of Michigan. 


Highway transport and its effect upon 
the economic and sociological life of the 
Nation, as translated into terms of every- 
day use of the highway by the farmer and 
the city user of the motor vehicle, will be 
discussed by men nationally known in 
governmental, industrial, and educa- 
tional circles at a conference to be held 
at the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, February 25. 

Second Conference of Series. 


The conference is the second regional 


event held under the auspices of the | 


Highway and Highway Transport Educa- 
tion Committee, anc the officials of the 
university and the Michigan State High- 
way Department are collaborators. The 
first conference was held at Pittsburgh 
and others are planned for other sections 
of the country. 

The expressed intent of the committee 
is to cail the attention of the public to 
the questions arising from the new mem- 
ber of the “trinity of transportation” and 
to stimulate research and study along 
these lines in every class of educational 
institutions as well as in community and 
yocational effort. With virtually 9,000,000 
motor vehicles now plying the 2,500,000 
miles of highways of the country, a 
trained personnel is needed to administer 
the money which will be set aside for 
highway construction and maintenance, 
while thousands of others will be re- 
quired to build and operate the fleets of 
motor vehicles which, authorities fore- 
cast, will shortly be supplementing rail- 
Way and waterway facilities. 


Broadened Courses Will Be Necessary. 


In the opinion of members of the edu- 
cational committee broadened courses 
will be necessary in highway engineer- 
ing and curricula looking to degrees in 
highway transport engineering will offer 
a broad field of opportunity to the college 
student. Concurrently, the pupil in the 
grades will need to know something about 
safety and about the purposes and uses 
of the highways running past his door. 

The program which has been prepared 
for the Michigan conference will include 
a discussion of these and many other 
phases of highway transport by men who 
have won national reputation in their 
respective fields. Both of the day ses- 
sious will be presided over by P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who will deliver an address in 
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the morning. T. H. MacDonaid, chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads; Roy D. 
Chapin, vice president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; Col, 
Mason M. Patrick, of the War Depart- 
ment; George C, Diehl, chairman of the 
good roads board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association: Miss Harriet Beard, 
the safety specialist of the Detroit public 
schools; Prof. Henry E. Riggs, civil 
engineering, dnd Prof. A. H. Blanchard, 
highway and highway transport engi- 
neering, Michigan; and Charles J, Ben- 
nett, State highway 
Connecticut, are among the other speak- 


commissioner of 


ers of the day. 

Prof. C. J. Tilden, Yale University, 
recently named director of the national 
committee, will tell something of the 
plans of that body, and William C. Red- 
field, former Secretary of Commerce, and 
Dr. Marion L. Burton, president of Michi- 
gan University, will talk at the evening 
session in Hill Auditorium. 

Dr. Mortimer E. Cooley, president of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, will preside at a 
dinner at which Tom Snyder, of the In- 
diana Transport and Terminal Associa- 
tion, and A. J. Kroh will be the speakers. 





SEAMEN’S UNION WILL EDU- 
CATE SAILORS. 


Practical Vocational Training Will Be 
Provided — Rigging School Already 
Established in San Francisco. 





Merchant mariners of the United 
States, as represented at a convention of 
the International Seamen’s Union of 
America held at Philadelphia in January, 
adopted a plan for the development of 
seamanship and general trade skill among 
their members, and voted $15,000 for the 
inauguration of the plan. 

A yocational expert, employed and di- 
rected by the executive board of the 
union, will make a survey to determine 
the need for such education, and will 
work out the necessary plans. Oppor- 
tunities are to be given the men to im- 
prove their skill in general rigging and 
repair work aboard ship. It is expected 
that lectures will be given on seaman- 
ship and discipline, and that printed in- 
formation on technical subjects will be 
distributed. 

The plan as now contemplated will af- 
fect only those members of the union who 
have had “some substantial service on 
board ship.” Later the system is to be 


developed to fit the needs of beginners. 

A rigging school has been established 
in San Francisco by the union, and a 
school for cooks will be opened soon in 
New York. 
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THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A DAY 
FOR FOOD. 


Western College Girls Present Excel- 
lent Bill of Fare—Quantities Are 
“ Quite Sufficient.” 


Students in the home economics de 
partment of Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, have been demonstrating the actual 
cost of living. They made the menus, 
prepared the food, and ate it. They con- 
fined themselves to the diet prescribed, 
and found it quite sufficient. The cost of 
food per person for the three days aver- 
aged So cents per day. Food values were 
studied, varieties of dishes were consid- 
ered, and the cost of materials was accu- 
rately recorded. The menus are attrac- 
tive, even if they do not give any clue to 
the size of the portions served : 

First day. 

Breakfast.—Oatmeal and dates; eggs 
ala Buckingham; toast; coffee. 

Luncheon.—Cream of tomato soup; po- 
tato sulad; orange marmalade. 

Dinner.—Fried pork ; mashed potatoes ; 
gravy; cabbage salad; bread and butter; 
apple pie. 

Second day. 

Breakfast.—Shredded wheat; waffles; 
sirup; coffee. 

Luncheon.—Potato soup; baked apples; 
bread and butter. 

Dinner.—Swiss steak; mashed pota- 
toes; corn; bread and butter; whipped 
Jello with cream, 


Third day. 

Breakfast.—-Corn flakes; stewed fruit; 
toast; coffee. 

Luncheon.—Bean soup; bread and but- 
ter; gingerbread. 

Dinner.—Beef stew with dumplings; 
Waldorf salad; bread and butter; butter- 
scotch pie. 





FEES $1,280; TOTAL COST, $4,600. 


Expenses incurred in training a phy- 
sicilan or surgeon at the medical school 
of Columbia University now amount to 
$4,600 and the student pays but $1,280 
of this sum, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the university. The ex- 
pense is 10 times as much as it was 30 
years igo and twice as much as it was six 


years ago. 





The president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce will appoint a special com- 
mittee of five to make a study of the 
efficiency of the school system of that 
city with particular reference to the 
training of pupils for the duties of citi- 
zenship and the requirements of industry, 


ee 
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“FIRST AMERICANS” AID EURO- 
PEAN CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 1.) 

jeans ” given to their organiza- 
tion. They decided to 
boys of the city a plan for each boy to 
be responsible for the feeding of 
child for one month, which would mean 
$2,000, 

A mass called, 
und each of the two representatives from 
each sehool district 
to the boys of his 
meeting of boys for boys, and boys con- 
ducted the Judge 
Brown was the only adult who spoke. 


was 
present to the 


one 


meeting of boys was 
made announcement 
vicinity. It was a 


entire proceedings. 


Mayor Fixes “ First American Day.’ 


A committee of prominent citizens was 
named at the with the 
First Americans, and at the 
the boys the mayor of the city issued the 
following proclamation : 


Whereas the only source of life for 
4,000,000 children in Kurope, who are in- 


meeting to act 
request of 


nocent victims of war is food from 
America; and 
Whereas the least amount that can 


keep life in the half-starved bodies of 
these children is one meal per day, at a 
cost of 4 cents; and 

Whereas the boy citizens of Bingham- 
ton with well-nourished bodies, pro- 
teeted in homes by fathers and mothers, 
feel the call of the helpless children in 
other lands, who have no homes, no par- 
ents, and no protection : 

Therefore, it is hereby given to the 
young citizenship of Binghamton the op- 
portunity to prove themselves lirst Amer- 
icans by each boy’s becoming responsible 
for the life of one child in Europe. In 
accordance with this sentiment and de- 
sire, I, Thomas A. Wilson, mayor of the 
city of Binghainton, set aside Monday, the 
24th day of January, 1921, as First 
American Day. On this day let there be 
placed in each home by a First American 
boy a badge of helpfulness and sacrifice, 
whieh signifies the First American spirit, 
this sign proclaiming that a home in 
Binghamton, by giving aid, has become a 
hearthstone for an invisible child who, 
without this help, would perish. 


Every Houscholder Asked for Aid. 


On the day designated in the proclama- 
tion the boys canvassed the city. Every 
householder asked to sign a 
seription blank agreeing to assist a lirst 
American boy in saving the life of one 
child from starvation through the Luro- 
pean Relief Council, and promising to 
pay at least $1 within 10 days. To each 
one who signed a subscription blank, a 
printed card was given to be hung con- 
spicuously in a window. 

The work of solicitation continued af- 
ter the day set by the mayor, and the 
city was fairly sprinkled with “Child 
Saved” cards. Great interest 
shown in the campaign by the people of 
Binghamton, and the newspapers gave 
ungrudging aid. 


was sub- 


was 
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No soliciting committees were named 
by business men's organizations, and the 
handled the entire 
committeemen spoke in 
before clubs, and elsewhere 
vhen opportunity offered. The Rotary 
Club meeting described in the beginning 


school work. 
The 


churches, 


boys 


boy 


of this article was typical of many 
others, 

The beys of the parochial schools also 
entered the movement. A group from St. 
Mary’s have gathered junk and turned in 
$100 from the sale of it. “ Self-denial 
boxes” were placed in hotels and in the 
department stores, and opportunity was 
thus given for general contribution. The 
girls did their part, too. They organized 
themselves as “ Gleaners,” and 
the homes which did not display the 
Their visits were fre- 


visited 


saved child card, 
quently successful. 

The result of the Binghamton boys’ 
campaign as First Americans was that 
not only enough was colleeted “to feed 
boy for boy,” but five times that much. 
The 2,000 boys produced $10,000, 


An Example for Boys Elsewhere. 


Six million.boys, healthy and strong, 
between the ages of 12 and 17 live in 
the United States in comfort and plenty. 


Three and a half million children are 
starving in Europe. Thirty-three mil- 
lion dollars are needed to feed them. 


Millions have been raised but millions 
more are required. 

If each of the American 
boys would be responsible for feeding one 
Starving European child the problem 
would be well-nigh solved. Their sisters 
and their parents would follow their ex- 
ample and make contributions of their 
own, many of them, let us hope, far 
greater than a dollar. 

The achievement of feeding Europe's 
starving children is an objective worth 
while for the boys of the land, and it 
would teach them the princip!es of Amer- 
icanism and citizenship as nothing else 
could. 


6,000,000 





PERUVIAN SCHOOLS TO BE 
AMERICANIZED. 
Reorganization along American 
of the educational sysiem of Peru is to 
be undertaken under the supervision of 
50 American educators engaged recently 
under the direction of the 


lines 


to work 


Peruvian Minister of Education. The 
work is in charge of Harry I. Bard. The 


country has been divided into three dis- 
tricts, to each of which a regional di- 
rector of education will be assigned. 
Other members of the staff will act as 
supervisors for the entire country of 
specialized features of school 
These supervisors will seek to in- 


certain 
work. 
troduce American methods of instruetion 
in neademice studies and in physical edu- 
cation. 





WOMEN URGED TO STUDY 
THE SCIENCES. 


‘nited States Civil Service Commission 
Sets Forth Opportunities for Women 
with Technical Training. 


a 


Employment of women in technical 
and scientific work is constantly increas- 
ing in the United States, and especially 


in the Government service in Washing- 
ton. 

Five women were appointed in 1920 to 
United 


examination 


unusual diffi- 


the “examining corps” of the 
States Patent Office. The 
for this position is one of 
culty, for it is intended to be such that 
only graduates of a high-grade technical 
ean it. The 5 appointees 


school pass 


were chosen from 7 who passed tlie ex- 

amination in a class of 24 applicants. 
During the same year 70 men passed 

and 61 of them 


Only 18 male ap- 


the examination, were 
appointed soon after. 
plicants failed to pass, for the character 
of the test is well and it is not 
often undertaken by men who have not 
received the training demanded. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
ission has issued a circular 
letter calling these 
aud recommending that women students 


known 


recently 
attention to facts, 
and in collegés 
technical and 
purely 
prepare 


le 
schools 


in preparatory 


more generally pursue 


scientific courses rather than 


academie courses, in order to 


themselves to supply the growing de- 
mand for persons so trained. 

In the Government service the appoint- 
ing officer has the legal right to specify 
the sex desired in filling any particular 
vacancy, but in the absence of such speci- 
fication the Civil Service Commission 
certifies eligibles regurd ‘ess of sex. 

All examinations are women, 
but a definite effeet 
is made when the oflice for which a spe- 


open to 
statement to that 
cial examination is held is not willing to 


consider women for appointment 





There are always vacancies in posi- 
tions requiring knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, drafting, economies, law, agri- 
cultural sciences, and many exiuminas 
tions in technical, professional, and 
scientific lines are now open. 

SHORT COURSES FOR HOME 


MAKERS. 


Four short courses of home imiaking, 
each covering four weeks beginning Ieb- 
ruary 14, are offered by the University 
of Nevada. Class periods are 2} hours 
long, and classes are held three times a 


week. The instruction includes lectures 


and laboratory work, with some outside 
espe: 


work. The courses are designed 


| cially for mature women. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Joun D. Wotcorr. 





The importance of issuing in perma- 
pent form the histories of State univer- 
sities, While the sources of information 
for these records are still available, is 
recognized by the recent appearance of 
four works in this line, three of which 
are listed below—Michigan, by Shaw; 
Ohio, by Mendenhall; and Wisconsin, by 
Pyre. Bruce's History of the University 
of Virginia, volumes 1 and 2, Las already 
been mentioned in these columns. 
GALLICHAN, Water M. A textbook of 

sex education for parents and teachers, 

Boston, Small, Maynard & company 

[1921]. 294p. 12°. 


Systematizes a method of sex teaching | 


designed to be helpful to parents and to all 
who have the care of children and ado- 
lescents. 

Horme, bk. R. The American univer- 
ity; an Australian view. Sydney, An- 
gus & Robertson, Itd., publishers to the 
University, 1920. 242 p. 12°. 

This book is based on personal investiga- 
tions made by the author, a professor in 
the University of Sydney, attached during 
1918-19 to the education service of the 
Australian imperial force, with the object 
of discovering how far the methods, tradi- 
tions, and customs of the American uni- 
versity are either applicable to or instruc- 


tive for the British type of university es- 
tablished in Australia. His observations, 
Which range over the entire field of uni- 
versity organization and administration, 


will be found suggestive by American edu- 
eators, as well as by those of Australia. 
He regards direct imitation of the American 
university as impossible for Australia, but 
mentions a number of American precedents 
as instructive for his countrymen. Pro- 
fessor Holme particularly commends the 
loyal support given to American univer- 
sities by their alumni. 

Kewtitey, Frances Evizasetn. A history 
of public-school support in Minnesota, 
1858 to 1917. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, 1920. ix, 103 p. 8°. 
(Research publications of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Current problems, 
no. 12.) 

In the preface to this book, Professor 
Fletcher Harper Swift calls attention to the 
need in practically every State of the 
Union of a thorough revision of school 
finance laws, policies, and methods, and the 
importance of basing such revision on com- 
plete studies of the systems of school sup- 
port in a number of individual States. 

MeEeNDENHALL, Tuomas C., ed. History 
of the Ohio State university. Vol. 1, 
1870-1910, by Alexis Cope. Columbus, 
The Ohio State university press, 1920. 
xxix, 612 p. plates. 8°. 

This volume of the history is to be fol- 
lowed by a second continuing the general 
narrative to the year 1920, including the 
story of the university in the Great War, 
@pd by a third volume containing a com- 











plete account of the semicentennial celebra- 
tion in 1920. 


Pyre, James F. A. Wisconsin. New 


York [ete.] Oxford university press, 
American branch, 1920. 4198p. plates. 
12°. (American college and univer- 
sity series.) 

A concise and sympathetic history of the 
development of the University of Wisconsin 
from its origin to the present, with atten- 
tion to the environment of the institution, 
its faculty, student life, ete. 


Roserts, Peter. The problem of Ameri- 


canization. New York, The Macmillan 
company. 1920. ix, 246 p. 12°. 

The writer pleads for an unfaltering 
faith that out of all aliens staunch defend- 
ers of this great democracy can be formed. 
Ile outlines for Americanization workers a 
program and organization which have been 
successfully tested in many fields. 


SHaw, Witrrep. The University of Mich- 


igan. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, 1920. x, 364 p. plates. 8°, 
Instead of being a formal history, this 
book is a survey, sketching broadly the de- 
velopment of the university, and dwelling 
upon incidents and personalities that con- 
tribute movement to the narrative. The 
chapter entitled “A State university as a 
center of learning” seems particularly note- 
worthy. It shows what the University of 
Michigan has accomplished in original and 
productive scholarship—in supplying guid- 
ance and truth in the dificult problems of 
modern life to the people of the State. 


SMEDLEY, EmMaA. The school lunch: its 


organization and management in Phil- 
adelphia. Media, Pa., Emma Smedley 
[1920] xv, 164 p. inel. front., illus., 
diagrs., plates, fold. form. 8°. 

A summary of the author's eleven years 
of experience in directing school lunches 
in the city of Philadelphia. She ascribes 
the rapid development of the school lunch 
in that city largely to the fact that, though 
a part of the school system, the department 
of school lunches functions separately, hav- 
ing full power and responsibility within 
itself. 


Wetts, Hersert G. The outline of his- 


tory; being a plain history of life and 
and mankind. Written with the ad- 
vice and editorial help of Ernest 
sarker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, and Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
and illustrated by J. F. Horrabin, 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1920. 2 vy. illus., maps. 8°. 

Mr. Wells's Outline of history is planned 
as an experimental contribution toward 
making universal history the backbone of 
a general education, which seems to the 
author a great and urgently necessary edu- 
cational reformation. The ordinary citi- 
zen, for whose reading the Outline is in- 
tended may gain from it a broad unified 
view of the whole course of human develop- 
ment—social, political, imtellectual, and 
industrial—from the earliest times to the 


| 
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present. The volume contains numerous 
critical footnotes and the citation of ap- 
propriate books affording material for the 
formation of an independent judgment. 
The author regards the whole course of 
human progress as largely mental prog- 
ress—a clearing and an enlargement of 
ideas. Throughout the work he devotes 
much attention to this aspect of human de- 
velopment, beginning with early thought in 
the most primitive times and continuing 
through the classical, medieval, and renas- 
cence periods, and the scientific awaken- 
ing in the nineteenth century, to the pres- 
ent. Mr. Wells has a vision of the future, 
and his standards are ideal. Judged by 
these, America is an uneducated country, 
although he grants that compared with any 
State that has existed hitherto, the level 
of common education In America Is high. 
The course of human history seems to Mr. 
Wells to point to the future abandonment 
of nationalism and the establishment of a 
federal world state, for which the minds of 
men will be prepared by the combined all- 
pervading influence of religion and edu- 
cation, 





OHIO INSTITUTIONS REQUIRE 
LARGE SUMS. 


Appropriations amounting to more 
than $9,000,000 are requested of the 
State Legislature of Ohio by the five 
State-supported institutions of higher 
education, namely, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ohio University, Miami Univer- 
sity, Kent State Normal College, and 
Bowling Green State Normal College. 

Thirteen new buildings are needed at 
Ohio State University alone, according 
to the secretary of the board of trustees, 
in anticipation of an enrollment of 10,000 
students in 1922-23. Unless relief is 
afforded by favorable legislative action, 
it is expected that the university will be 
forced to limit its enrollment in 1922, 





INSTRUCTION TO REDUCE HIGH- 
WAY ACCIDENTS. 


Rules of the read will be taught to 
the children of the elementary schools 
of Massachusetts as a means of reducing 
accidents such as caused the death of 178 
children and injured 2,300 others during 
the year 1920. Gov. Channing H. Cox 
has suggested that 15 minutes each week 
be devoted to the study of the proper 
use of the highway, and the Safe Roads 
Federation of Massachusetts has supplied 
the schools with instructional leaflets on 
the subject. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES PUBLISH 
JOINT MAGAZINE. 


Joint publication of an intercollegiate 
magazine has been agreed upon by Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, and Barnard Colleges. The first 
annual issue will appear in the spring of 
1921 and will be edited by members of 
the news board of Wellesley College. 
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CONFERENCE AT DAYTONA 
IS WELL ATTENDED. 


Topic— 
Are 


Rural Schools the Principal 
Compulsory Attendance Laws 
Effective in South Carolina. 
Persons from 30 States and from Eng- 

land, Canada, Norway, and Sweden were 

present at the Federal and interstate 
conference on education, held at Daytona 

Beach, Fla., January 20-22. The con- 

ference was called by the United States 

counuissioner of education, upon invita- 

tious from Gov. Hardy, of Florida; W. 

N. Sheats, State superintendent of public 

Florida; C. R. M. Shep- 

pard, superintendent of schools in Vo- 

lusia County, Fla.; and R. S. Holmes, 
president of the Florida Forum and <As- 
sembly. 


instruction in 


Deplorable Condition in Country Schools. 

Rural school conditions were reviewed 
by J. L. McBrien, director of rural school 
extension, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, who made the opening speech. 

“In funds, in per capita expenditure, 
in length of term, in equipment, in build- 
ings and grounds, in administration and 
supervision, in courses of study, in text- 
books, in efficiency of the teaching force, 
in salaries paid, and in everything re- 
quired for a first-class school,” said Mr, 
McBrien, “town and city schools are so 
far above rural schools as to make the 
situation in many sections of the country 
deplorable. The condition has been so 
bad during the past 25 years, when the 
meager opportunities of pupils in rural 
Schools have contrasted with the 
more adequate provisions made for pupils 
in city schools, that it has driven hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers from the 
couniry to the city for the sole purpose 
of giving their children equal educational 
opportunities with the children of their 
more fortunate city neighbors.” 


been 


Welcomed by Local School Officers. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by R. S. Holmes, president of the Florida 


Forum and Assembly, and W. N, Sheats, 


schools in 


State 
Florida, 


superintendent of 


and responses were given by 


Dr. Joseph Romer, of the University of 


Florida, and J. E. Swearingen, 
intendent of public instruction of South 
Carolina. 

Miss Margaret M. 
den, N. J., gave a brief address on music 


super- 


Streeter, of Cam- 


appreciation. The music of the confer- 
ence was in charge of Prof. James 
Heaton, of the Florida Forum and As- 
sembiy. 

Among the speakers at the session 


Friday morning were J. E. Swearingen, 
superintendent of 


State education in 
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South Carolina; W. N. Sheats, State su- 
public instruction in 
Florida; H. W. Cox, president, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga.; and Miss Flor- 
ence H. Stubbs, head of department of 
rural education, State Normal School 
for Women, Farimyille, Va. The speak- 
ers reported the progress that has been 
their re- 


perintendent of 


made in rural education in 
spective States. 
Success of Compulsory Law. 


The significant educatioual ac- 
complishment in South Carolina during 


the session of 1919-20, said Supt. Swear- 


most 


ingen, was the operation of the State- 
wide compulsory attendance law. This 
Was the first year that the law was on 


the statute books, It brought into school 
89,000 pupils—35,000 whites and 54,000 
Negroes. This heavy increase was due 
in some measure, however, to the small 
attendance of the two preceding yerurs. 
because of the influenza epidemic. 

kivery child is now required to attend 
a minimum of SU consecutive days, and 
tows re- 


the full 


a large number of cities and 
quire attendance throughout 
session of nine months. 

“The public-school income for South 
has increased by $2,500,000 
last 12 months,” Mr, 
“\ campaign is now under 


Carolina 
within the 
Swearingen. 
to add $2,500,000 more during the 
The Legislature of South 
in session has been asked 
$2,000,000 annually for 
The 
euch 


per 


suid 


way 
coming year. 
Carolina now 
to appropriate 
elementary and secondary 
distribution will 


schools, 
give to 
S100 


basis of 
teacher an average salary of 
month for a minimum term of 
Higher 
terms will, of 
stronger and richer schools, 
of the State lack many things. 
accomplishments are only the prelude to 


sevell 
longer 
the 


The schools 


salaries and 


prevail in 


months. 
course, 
Present 
what is needed and desired.” 
Consolidation Wherever It Is Practicable. 
At the Friday afternoon session, W. 3. 
Currell, president of the State Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, spoke on the 
consolidated rural school as a community 


center. “A community center is imipos- 
sible with a one-room school,” said Dr. 
Currell. “The school building must be 
attractive and have modern = conven- 


iences.” President Currell urged the con- 
solidation of rural schools wherever prac- 
ticable. 

a. Wes Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., spoke for the im- 
provement of country life. <A. bk. Akers, 
superintendent of schools of Halifax 
County, N, C., said that a boy should be 
taught that education is not for the pur- 
pose of making it possible for him to get 
along with less work, but rather that it 
is to prepare him to do more work and 


Cox, president of Emory 
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to do it better and in less time. Supt, 
Akers also spoke in favor of rural school] 
consolidation. He said fine buildings 
alone will no 
Well-equipped teachers 

Friday the patriotic drama, 
“The Patriot of Mount Vernon,” 


presented in the wuditerium at Daytona 


produce conn schools, 
are required, 
evening 


Was 


Beach by business and professional men 


of the cities of Daytona, Daytona Beach, 





and Seabreeze, assisted by several per- 
sons frem various sections of the coun 
try. 

NEW ATHLETIC FIELD FOR 


DARTMOUTH. 


Construction of a new athletic field at 
Dartmouth College has been decided upon 
as a memorial to 0) Dartmouth men who 
the World War. The ex- 


pense of the undertaking, amounting to 


were killed in 


$360,000, will be paid by undergraduates 


and alunini. 


The chief item in the plans for the 
memorial field is a concrete stand with 
space for DAMM) spectators, Additional 
wooden stands will Increase the total 
seating capacity to about 15,000, 

In all there will be three football 


fields, three baseball fields, three hockey 
rinks, and 15 tennis courts. An addition 


to the gymnasium is proposed also, 





ECONOMICS IN 8,000 


SCHOOLS. 


HOME 


one 
more than 
schools in the United Stateg. 


Home-economics courses covering 


or more years are offered in 
8,000) high 
Since departments of home economics 
are found gererally in large high schools, 
it is evident that the majority of all high- 
school girls in the United States have an 
opportunity to study some phase of the 
subject. 

The girls frequently fail to avail them- 
selves of This failure 


may be traced to difficulties in adjusting 


the opportunity. 
schedules to courses requiring the long 
considered necessary for 
lead- 


period usually 


home-economices work. Chicago is 
ing in the experiment of teaching home 


econoinics in a 60-minute period, 





TO SOLVE HARVARD'S FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


Sixty-two Harvard graduates from all 
parts of the United States have been ap- 
pointed by the president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs as a committee on service 
to the university. They assist in 
solving the financial problems whieh still 
confront the university at the clese of 
the endowment campaign. 


will 
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TIME 


HAS COME TO BEGIN 
GARDENING. 


Two Million Children Worked Last 
Year Under School  Direction— 
Bureau oof Education Manuals 
Helpful. 


Last year more than 2,000,000 boys and 
girls in cities, large towns, and industrial 
villages in the United States cultivated 
gardens under schoo! direction and super- 
vision and produced many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of vegetables and smal! fruits 
to be consumed where produced without 
eost for transportation and handling and 
without loss from deterioration on the 
markets. There were many thousands of 
boys and girls who produced more than 
$50 each in what would otherwise have 
been idle time, and thousands of acres of 
land that would have lain idle if it had 
not been cultivated by the boys and girls 
yielded more than $500 an acre. 

Education More Valuable Than Food. 

But the educational value to the chil- 
dren was far greater than the value of 
the food products. Health, physical 
vigor, habits of industry, knowledge of 
plant life and of the phenomena and 
forces of nature, and the beginning of the 
understanding of the fundamental moral 
principle that everyone should gladly con- 
tribute to his own support by his own 
labor either of head, hand, or heart, and 
that no one should be willing to eat his 
bread in the sweat of another’s face—all 
these are educational values of the high- 
est and the best type which can not be 
gained so well or so fully in any other 
way. 

The Bureau of Education will not be 
able to follow up this work this year as 
fully as it has for several years past; but 
I hope the interest of children, teachers, 
superintendents, and school boards will 
not lag and that the time will soon come 
when this school-directed home garden 
work will be recognized as a necessity 
and an essential part of the education of 
children in all cities, towns, and indus- 
trial villages. 

Garden Manuals for the Asking. 

Now. at the time of the year when 
garden work should be planned and be- 
gun, the following publications of the 
Bureau of Education may be helpful to 
supervisors and teachers and can be had 
on application to the Commissioner of 
Education: 

School-Supervised Gardening in the 
Southeastern Region, 58 pages. 

Garden Manual for the Southwestern 
Region, 45 pages. 

Forty Lessons in Gardening, South- 
western Region, 27 pages. 
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Lessons in Gardening for Central 
States, Manual No, 1, 18 pages, 
Gardening for 
States, Manual No. 2, 18 pages. 
Manual of School Supervised Garden- 
ing for the Western States, 46 pages. 
Manual of Gardening for Northeastern 
States, part 1, Vegetables, 74 pages. 
Forty Lessons in Gardening, North- 
eastern States, 31 pages. 
Spring Manual, 31 pages.—P. P. Claz- 


Lessons in Ceutral 


ton. 





THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
MOTHER. 





(Continued from page 7. 





) 


an absent child, or to a friend; reading 


signs on the street cars, posters at €X- 
hibitions, screens in the moving-picture 
houses, recipes for new dishes, direc- 
tions given by nurses and doctors, simple 
notices aud circulars. Later their joy 
is unbounded when they acquire ability 
to read simple books, “current events,” 
newspapers, and magazines. Women 
have proved themselves as good students 
as the men. 

The percentage of attendance is usually 
much higher in the day home er neigh- 
borhood classes than in evening schools, 
This may be due to the greater oppor- 
tunity for individual attention, the lack 
of shyness and timidity which thé for- 
eign-born adult invariably feels in going 
to an American public school. The regu- 
lar attendance may be accounted for also 
by the more friendly and less formal 
atmosphere found in the smaller groups 
where more rapid progress may be made. 





Full-Time Teachers in Two Cities. 

Many cities in New York State are 
paying teachers for part-time teaching 
of women’s day classes to meet the 
financial assistance which has been given 
by the State department. There are, 
however, only two cities in the State 
in which school boards have appropri- 
ated funds for full-time home and neigh- 
borhood teachers, paid at the same rate 
as the local grade teachers. These cities 
are Syracuse and Binghamton. The last- 
named city has three full-time teachers 
of women’s day classes. 

In all the work with the English 
classes the goal has been constantly 
that each class shall be closely connected 
With some public school, Naturally, 
since many schools do not have the ade- 
quate space during the schoo] hours for 
this work, the women must meet in a 
neighborhood room which is looked upon 
as a school annex. 

Failing either of these possibilities, a 
school or neighborhood place, a suitable 
room in a private home is found where a 
hospitable woman is willing to gather a | 
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number of friends together a few times a 
week for instruction. These classes may 
be held from one-half to one and one-half 
hours and from two to four sessions a 
week, 

It has been found from experience that 
the mothers are better able to give ime 
to this work during school hours, while 
they are relieved of the care of the chil- 
dren, but on account of the shortage of 
trained teachers, most classes throughout 
the State have had to be held from 8 to 
5 oclock (after school). In this way 
regular teachers have been employed for 
the work. 

The care of the small children and 
babies during class periods has been a 
great problem with both home and school 
classes. It has been found advisable to 
have a separate room for the children 
with supplies of simple toys and books 
and paid or volunteer caretakers, Each 
schoo! and community is solving this 
problem in an individual way with the 
assistance of parent associations and 
women's clubs. 

Principal Difficulty in Precuring Funds. 

The main difficulties encountered in 
establishing home and _ neighborhood 
classes are connected with school ap- 
propriations and school administration. 
It is not easy to persuade school boards 
to take upon themselves the appointment 
of a new type of teacher, particularly 
when her work has to be done largely 
outside of the school building. 

The last year’s progress in New York 
State immigrant education is most en- 
couraging. The following cities in the 
State now have day classes for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking women: 


Albany. Ithaca. 

Ausable Forks. Jumestown. 
Ballston. Johnstown. 
Batavia. Lyon Mountain. 
Binghamton, Mount Vernon. 
Buffalo. Newburgh. 
Corning. New York City. 
Deferiet. Rochester. 
Dunkirk Salamanca, 
Dobbs Ferry. Saratoga. 
Elmira. Schenectady. 
Endicott. Syracuse. 
Fredonia. ‘larrytown, 
Geneseu. Troy. 

Geneva. Utica. 

Glens Falls. Watertown. 
Gloversville. Watervliet. 


Hastings upon Hud. Westfield. 

son, White Plains, 
Horning Yonkers. 
Hudson Falls. 





Chinese students who are attending 
high and technical schools in Japan will 
have their expenses paid by the Japanese 
Government and a special fund has been 
set aside for this purpose, according to 
the Far Eastern Review. In the past the 
expenses have been paid from the State 
treasury of China. The change affects 
about 400 students. 
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CATHOLIC COUNCIL ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW BUREAU. 


Will Advise Catheolic Educators and Act 
as Intermediary with Public-School 
System. 


A bureau of education has been estab- 
lished in Washington by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. According to 
a statement issued by the bureau, it will 
serve as: 

1. A clearing house of information con- 
cerning Catholic education and Catholic 
education agencies, for Catholic educa- 
tors and students and for the general 
publi¢, 

2. An advisory agency to assist Catho- 
lic education systems and institutions in 
their development. 

3. A connecting agency between Catho- 
lic education activities and Government 
edneation agencies. 

4. An active organization to safeguard 
the interests of Catholic education. 


Relations with Catholic and Public Schools. 


It will establish and maintain relations 
with the oflicials in charge of the diocesan 
parochial school systems, with the of- 
ficers in charge of schools maintained by 
réligions orders, and with individual 
Catholie schools, 
seminaries, novitiates, and teacher-train- 
ing institutions. It will also maintain 
relations with Federal educational agen- 
cies, snch as the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education; with national educa- 
tion organizations, such as the National 
Education American 
Council on Education; with education 
foundations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, ete. 


colleges, universities, 


Association, the 


Will Collect and Diffuse Information. 


The bureau will collect full information 
concerning Catholic schools and colleges 
and other institutions of learning which 
it will be prepared to furnish to Catho- 
lic educators, to the United States Bureau 
of Education, and to the general public. 
It will publish an annual directory of 
Catholie schools and school officials. It 
will be prepared to give information 
relative to individual schools to persons 
needing such information, particularly to 
parents seeking schools for their children. 
It plans to be prepared to give advice 
to Catholic educators relative to educa- 
tion methods, equipment, building, or- 
ganization, supervision, and teaching. It 
plans te assist Catholic schools in finding 
teachers and to assist qualified teachers 
in finding pcsitions. 

The Bureau of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council believes 














SCHOOL LIFE. 


in public education and the public-school 
system, the official statement declares. 
It will be ready to cooperate in all de- 
sirable movements for the improvement 
of public schools, provided such move- 
ments will not curtail the rights of the 
people to maintain and patronize private 
and parochial schools. It will stand 
upon the platform that it is the duty of 
every American citizen to contribute to 
the support of public schools, but it is 
his right to send his children to any type 
of school he may wish, provided such 
school is truly American in its teachings. 

Believes Religious Education Essential. 

It believes that religious education is 
an essential part of the general educa- 
tion of every child, whether Catholic or 
not. It believes that right living and 
good government depend more upon 4 
knowledge and the practice of the laws 
of God than upon general education with- 
out such believes that 
morality results from religious convic- 
knowledge of social 


knowledge. It 


tions rather than 
Therefore it will assist in pro- 
viding religious education for Catholic 


diseases. 


children attending public schools, and it 
will be ready to join with other church 
organizations in their endeavors to pro- 
vide religious education for children of 
their own religious denomination. 

The director of the newly established 
bureau of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council is Arthur C. 
Monahan, who for more than 20 years 
has been connected with public educa- 
tion as a public-school teacher and super- 
United 


visor and a specialist in the 


States Bureau of Education. 





STANDARDIZATION IMPROVES 
IOWA RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Seven hundred one-room rural schools 
in Iowa have complied since July, 1919, 
with regulations regarding standardiza- 
tion established by the general assembly 
of the State. Iowa has 1,100 one-room 
rural schools and the work of standard- 
ization is progressing steadily. An ap- 
propriation of $100,000 is made annually 
for the aid of such standard schools, 
One-half of the amount is used to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries and the other 
half for equipment. 





STUDIES EDUCATION FOR EXPORT 
TRADE. 


Investigation of education for export 
trade and preparation of a _ definite 
course of study of the subject will be 
undertaken by a committee appointed at 
a conference of educators and business 
men held recently in Boston by invita- 


tion of the Boston Export Round Table. | and friends. 
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AVERAGE MEN DETERMINE 
DEMOCRACY’S PROGRESS. 


Progress in Education Means Progress 
in All Other Worthy Lines of Effort— 
Let Education Be General. 


[From the inaugural add: of Robert A, 
Cooper, governor of South Carolina.] 

In the modern world one’s innate men- 
tal strength and one’s muscular energy 
are not sufficient to meet the everyday 
needs of life. The mind must be trained; 
ideas and information must be implanted 
in it. This can be done only through 
a system of schools. A democracy can 
travel no faster and no further than the 
average man. 

The way to advance, in a democracy, is 
to afford a mental 
training to the average Man and uver- 
general 


higher degree of 
age woman. Let education be 
and efficient, and then shall we see.prog- 
ress in all other worthy lines of human 
effort. 

Our fields will be better 
our churches 


cultivated, 
our homes more attractive, 


more inspiring, our thrift more pro- 


nouneed, social legislation will go for- 


ward with great bounds. But let eduea- 


tion be lacking, and we shall behold a 
dismal clogged and = stagnant. 
Our idle water powers, our devastated 


forests, our diminishing fish and game, 


society, 


our whole economic life, and more im- 
portant still, our boys and girls ery out 
a'oud for enlightenment, and woe betide 
that man who does not lend a helping 
hand to the removal of our createst 
stumbling block—an inadequate educa- 
tional system. 

It is little more than idle to attempt 
progress by following any path save that 
which leads through the school. We can 
never hope to achieve economic inde- 
pendence, social improvement, freedom 
of effort, self-expression, and the like 
until we have first given to everyone the 


with 


mental equipment necessary to cope 
present-day life. 

One hears much of reducing taxes, and 
very sincerely do I desire to relieve our 
people of all possible financial pressure, 
But we are not so poor-- indeed, we could 
never be so poor--as to justify us in 
taking away from our people the one 
thing most necessary for the accumu. 
lation of wealth. The more diflicuit we 
find the economic and social conditions, 
the more do we need education. 





In May the University of Virginia will 
celebrate the centennial of its foundation 
and hopes to receive at that time $3,000,- 
000 as a birthday gift from its alumni 














